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low Can We Advance Democracy in Asia? 


r. Briggs: 

|This is Eugene S. Briggs, president of Phillips University, past 
‘esident of the International Association of Lions Clubs, greeting 
ea from Karachi, Pakistan. 

‘We have found here a great people emerging from a long 
wd interesting past. One hundred million people, animated by 
“ir new-found independence—August 14th marking the second 
“niversary—are sacrificing in the manner of true patriots and 
iiding for the future with courage and high hope. 

“arachi, the Federal Capital, was but a “Fisherman’s Village” 
e hundred years ago. Now there are one and a quarter million 
pulation—eight hundred thousand having been added since 
dependence day. 

ong trains of camels, bullock and donkey-drawn carts, buses, 
somotives, and planes carry the produce to market in unfailing 
eams. With high expectancy, firm faith, and voluntary sacrifice, 
‘kistan goes forward to a new day. 

(Now, to preside over our discussion, here is your moderator, 
2 president of Town Hall, New York, and founder of America’s 
‘wn Meeting of the Air, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. 
‘pplause) 


oderator Denny: 

Sood evening, neighbors. After a journey that would have 
sen many arduous weeks by land, Pan American’s great clipper 
-p Winged Arrow took us from the city of Damascus, in Syria, 
he capital of this new nation, Pakistan, in ten hours. We made 
2 fuel stop in Basra, where the Tigris and Euphrates meet. 
ven on we flew over desert and sea to Karachi—a busy, bustling 
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young capital of a proud and energetic nation which is determin 
to maintain its rightful place as a free and independent natic 

I hope you have a new map before you which shows Pakist 
divided into two parts on the eastern and western sides of t 
sub-continent of India. The western side is about the size 
Oklahoma and Texas combined; the eastern part about the si 
of the State of Maryland. 

We are greatly honored this evening by the presence of tr 
Prime Ministers, Liaquat Ali Khan, the Prime Minister 
Pakistan (Applause), and his distinguished guest, Dr. Mohamm 
Hatta, the Indonesian Prime Minister (Applause), who is on ] 
way to attend the Round Table Conference at The Hague. 

Mr. Liaquat, who worked side by side for many years with t 
founder of this nation, the late Mohammed Ali Jinnah (Applaus 
has a word of greeting for us before we start our discussion. T 
Honorable, the Prime Minister, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan. (Applaus 


Mr. Ali Khan: 


Ladies and gentlemen. It gives me great pleasure to extend 
behalf of the people of Pakistan hearty good wishes to the pai 
of distinguished Americans who are amongst us this afterno 
and through them to the people of the United States of Ameri 
(Applause) 

Americans have long been known for their resourcefulness a 
enterprise. Among the many instruments beneficial to manki 
that they have evolved must be counted Around-the-World To 
Hall which seeks to girdle the globe with a chain, the links 
which are the thoughts and feelings of the various peoples 
* the world. 

That there should be difference in attitudes from country 
country is but natural, but that there should be understand: 
of each other’s views and a tolerance for the multiplicity 
opinions between them is essential. Most important of all it 
highly desirable that there should be agreement on fundament; 

Ladies and gentlemen, the topic of your discussion tonight 
democracy. I shall not anticipate what your speakers are go 
to say about it, but I should like to make just this observati 
that there is no cause to which the people of Pakistan are m 
- wholeheartedly devoted than the cause of democracy. (Applau 

Democracy is a part of their religion. Democracy is the v 
basis of their life as a community. They are convinced that 4 
can achieve prosperity, strength, and integrity only throt 
democracy. With these words, ladies and gentlemen, I wish y 
enterprise Godspeed. (Applause) 
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derator Denny: 


‘fr. Prime Minister, we are most grateful to you for your cordial 
come and approval of our undertaking. We have been in your 
r only two days and we must take our leave far sooner than 
idesire. But this brief visit has already stimulated our desire 
return, and we shall watch with eager interest as you and your 
ple take successive steps on the road called democracy. 

r. Hatta, I know that this audience here in Pakistan would 
to greet you. Won’t you stand and let us do so. (Applause) 
r. Hatta, we regretted missing your country this time but hope 
7 much we can visit you on our next trip. Our question tonight, 
pw Can We Promote Democracy in Asia?” concerns both the 
ciples and practices of a way of life which we cherish. 

xet’s be clear at the outset: there is no perfect democracy 
‘where in the world today, and, as long as institutions are 
dled by mortal men, it is not likely that we will have any 
Gect form of government. But in this world today, the vast 
jority of nations have set their feet on the road to democracy 
‘ard the goals of individual freedom, justice, and well-being. 
Iyer since the dawn of conscience—more than 5,000 years 
—man has struggled and fought for a way of life that would 
ble him to achieve these goals. Today, democracy seems to 
wrd him the greatest opportunity of attaining them. 
emocracy is not some magic formula which produces pros- 
ity by merely embracing it. It is a way of life which may be 
sen by a people as a means of working out their own destiny. 
3a way by which honest men may live and work together free 
m tyranny or oppression of any sort. Its rewards are rich and 
nntiful in terms both spiritual and material. And its security 
| not in the promises of politicians seeking election, but in the 
tk, resourcefulness, and integrity of the people. 

Jow let’s be specific and hear from a woman who has devoted 
much of her generous life to the cause of democracy, first, in 
xing a fine home and family, and, second, in contributing 
serously of her time and influence as an active citizen of her 
nmunity, state, and nation. She has been honored by five 
ion American club women who elected her to the post of 
sident of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. She is a 
‘ber of our World’s Town Meeting Seminar. Mrs. J. L. Blair 
ck. (Applause) 


s. Buck: 


‘irst of all, I would like to give a brief and perhaps over- 
plified definition of what I mean by democracy, since the word 
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is now so greatly overworked and abused. A democratic cour 
is one where there is respect for the individual and for his rig 
where the government is in the hands of the people, and where 
state is the servant of the people and not their master. 

As has already been said, no country is a perfect example 
democracy. Few, if any, people in the world are adequate rey 
sentatives of their religion, whether Christians or Musli 
Although both religions have laws laid down in the Bible or 
Koran for proper behavior, those laws are constantly be 
broken. That does not mean, however, that the ideals of eit 
religion should be lowered. So it is with democracy. Like Arn 
Toynbee’s description of civilization, democracy, too, is “a voye 
not a harbor; a movement, not a condition.” 

What about democracy in Asia? There is already much o 
here, for it begins in the hearts and minds of people. It can 
be imposed from the outside on unwilling millions. Demoer 
is a way of life which men choose for the purpose of obtain 
their objectives. Those men who respect their wives, their c 
dren, their neighbors, and want them to have the same rig 
that they themselves enjoy have taken the first step tow 
democracy. 

Those who believe that the best way to secure those right 
through a government freely elected by the people and based 
a Bill of Human Rights—the best device yet discovered by r 
to guarantee those rights and to protect himself against 
possible tyranny of government—are taking their second ste] 
the direction of democracy. 

I would call the third step the establishment of a system of | 
public education that is available to all, and when I say all, Im 
girls as well as boys. This system should be set up by the s 
and paid for first by state grants and later by equitable taxa’ 
of all individuals or by a combination of both. But the educa 
of the people, whether children or adults, must not be in the ha 
of the state. It must be controlled by trained educators who de 
the good of their students and who train them not only in 1] 
privileges as citizens in a free state but in their individual resj 
sibility for keeping that state free. 

We have had two very bad examples recently of state contro 
education, one in Germany and one in Japan, and few count 
in the world want any more of it. 

Hand in hand with public education would come my fot 
point in advancing the cause of democracy in Asia, that of lif 
the standard of living. Hungry people are not interested in « 
cation nor are they capable of accepting it. How to do this diffi 
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, I would not presume to state, but 1 would suggest that the 
‘vernments of Asia employ trained economists and technological 
perts to survey the fields of agriculture and irrigation, of indus- 
y, transportation and communication, and particularly of -re- 
arch into the natural resources of the country, that they might 
better developed. . 
uch could be said of the importance in a domocmuc country 
raising the status of women. As Abraham Lincoln so rightly 
id—though in another connection—“No nation can exist half 
ve and half free.” The education of women is important, of 
jurse, to the women themselves but I think it is of far greater 
portance to the state. Women who are activated solely by 
fadition and old folk tales can have no idea that the home is 
2 birthplace of the spirit of democracy. 

here is one other point I would like to make in conclusion. 
the so-called “cold war” that has existed between Russia and 
= United States, Russia has unwittingly done the United States 
wery good turn. The citizens of the United States, accustomed 
freedom of thought and action and relieved to a large degree 
their concentration on the necessities of life, had turned their 
ention largely to material improvements, to bigger and better 
tories, to science and technology, taking all of their freedom 
- granted. Following World War II, they were suddenly con- 
¢nted by a country where the Four Freedoms—so important to 
= people of the United States even if they don’t all enjoy them 
the fullest extent—do not exist at all. Americans have been 
ocked out of their materialistic complacency and once again 
* realizing that the life of a democratic nation whether in the 
st or the West is imperiled unless it is undergirded by a strong 
ritual and moral foundation. (Applause) 


ederator Denny: 

Thank you, Mrs. Buck. 

Now, speaking of women, I find that the Moderator has made 

nost egregious error. He was so taken by the distinction of the 

3 Prime Ministers here on the platform that he failed to present 

‘this audience the distinguished wife of one of the Prime 

nisters. Begum Liaquat, will you please rise and let us greet 

u. (Applause) 

Dur next speaker was born in West Punjab, took his degree at 
Punjab University in Lahore where he taught literature for 

‘en years before he was commissioned in the Indian Army. 

ere he was Assistant Director of Public Relations and Director 
Inter-service Morale from 1943-1947. Faiz Ahmad Faiz is now 
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the editor of the Pakistan Times in Lahore. We welcome his cou 
sel on tonight’s question. Colonel Faiz Ahmed Faiz. (Applaus 


Colonel Faiz: 

While I do not wholly agree with Mrs. Buck’s order of priori 
for the various essentials of democracy, I do agree with her th 
one of these essentials is material well-being. I think there is ° 
use giving a man democracy if you do not give him bread. Ai 
there is no use giving him bread if he is not well enough to ei 

To promote democracy in Asia, therefore, it is essential th 
mass poverty shall be alleviated. It is essential th 
conditions of social existence should be improved so that a mi 
can detach his body and mind sufficiently from the primev 
physical urge of hunger to distinguish one social value fre 
another. This, however, is not enough. A man is not wholly fr 
if he has to depend upon his bread and what goes with it to mai 
tain him in human dignity on another man. He should be ak 
to earn his living off his own bat, as it were. He should be su 
of obtaining the essentials of living by virtue of his own indust 
and his own intelligence, and if some natural affliction depriv 
him of both, he should be sure of obtaining it by sheer virtue 
his humanity. 

To advance democracy in Asia, therefore, it is essential that t 
sources of the production of wealth should be equally distribut« 
Until such distribution is effected, the peasant and the work 
should be helped to organize strong, unbreakable, and effecti 
instruments for the defense of their rights and for collecti 
bargaining. 

What applies to individuals also applies to countries and r 
tions. No country can call itself truly free if its economic resour¢ 
are held in power by another country or if its national behav: 
is determined not by the internal urges of its own organism t 
by the dictates of an external force. 

To advance democracy in Asia, therefore, it is essential that’ 
political or economic domination of one country and one peo| 
by another country and another people should end. 

Let us keep in mind these three considerations; and then let 
look at a few random facts. 

1. Conditions of living. This is what two leading economists t 
to say on the subject regarding India before India was partition 
The average Indian income is just enough either to feed two 
in every three of the population, or to give them all two me 
instead of the three they need, on the condition that they v 
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isent to go naked, live out of doors all the year round, have no 
lusement or recreation, and want nothing else but food. 

Before the war the average Indian income per capita was 
ghly computed at $15 a year or $1.50 a month. This was less than 
if the cost prescribed by regulations for maintaining a prisoner 
the Indian jails. 

m the working-class area of Bombay, the average available 
asing floor space per person is 12% square feet. The standard 
Hoor space prescribed by the Bombay Jail Manual for a convict 
LO square feet—that is, three times as much. 


[ Let us take the distribution of land next. In Egypt, 331 land- 
mers own three times more land than one and a half million 
r peasants and over a million landless workers put together. 
prepartition Palestine, nearly half of the cultivated land was 
xed by 250 feudal families. In Iraq, one family owns 6,260 
are miles of land in the Muntafiq district. The total cultivated 
\4 of cotton in this country was less than 6,000 square miles. 

&s for political and economic domination, apart from places 
Ger direct foreign control of one description or another, there 
_ other countries like Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and 
m, where more than half the capital invested in industry is 
ign owned. The real fight for democracy in Asia, therefore, is 
‘fight for bread and land, and the elimination of foreign con- 
‘sions. (Applause) 

=~ democracy were merely a matter of paper and ink, you could 
‘€ it to the whole of Asia tomorrow by the mere act of drawing 
‘new constitutions. 

f you gave such a democracy to an Asian peasant or an Asian 
rker without giving him bread and without giving him land 
1 security of living, he would doubtless ask you to put your 
mocracy in your pipe and smoke it. This is precisely what the 
ers of many Asian countries have been doing for a long time, 
xn those countries that can boast of constitutions, parliament, 
1 representative governments. 

yovernment and parliament change, but they keep rotating 
ong the same limited number of families belonging to the same 
ss. 

‘o advance democracy in Asia, therefore, it is essential to break 
the present feudal economic structure, to liquidate foreign 
nopolies, and to help organize the poor peasant and the poor 
rker so that they can win and defend the basic essentials of 
urity and civilized living in the absence of which democracy 
fraud and freedom a mockery. (Applause) 
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Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Colonel Faiz. Our next speaker is one of the leac 
women of Pakistan. She is Begum Shaista Suhrawardy Ikran 
lah. She is a graduate of Calcutta University and has studiec 
London at Kings College and the School of Oriental Studies wh 
she received her Doctor’s degree. She has served on the Mos. 
League Women’s subcommittee, was elected member of the C 
stituent Assembly of India and later of the Constitutional Asse 
bly to Pakistan. She was sent as a delegate to the Third Sessio1 
the United Nations Assembly last September. She is an 
perienced radio broadcaster, and we’re very happy to welcome 
on Town Meeting. Begum Ikramullah. (Applause) 


Begum Ikramullch: 

I agree with Mrs. Buck’s description of democracy and 
Colonel Faiz’ point of view that the theoretical benefits of dem 
racy are meaningless for people living in abject poverty, as As 
teeming millions do. The point I want to make, however, is thi 
that as democracy is the rule of the people, through peop 
chosen representatives, it can be a success only if the elector 
is intelligently aware of its use. 

The electorate are not truly conscious of their power ever 
the countries of the West—not even in countries with long de1 
cratic traditions like the United States and Great Britain. 
understandable that they should be completely ignorant in co 
tries of Asia. 

If we want to advance the cause of democracy in Asia, the f 
and foremost thing to do is to educate her people—educate tk 
by not only making them literate, but educate them to underst 
and intelligently use the machinery of education. We must m 
them aware of the benefits of democracy as well. 

We should make them realize that only a democratic s' 
acknowledges the right of human beings as individuals, gi 
them the right to differ from the state, and regards their persc 
liberty as sacrosanct. 

Then, democracy is a thing of slow growth. It cannot be suy 
imposed on people. It can thrive in peaceful and settled co1 
tions. Even in countries where it has been well founded 
receives a setback in times of stress and turmoil. In count 
where it is yet to be rooted, it well nigh might lose every cha 
if there is no peace. And yet, when we look at the countrie 
Asia, we find this condition for the thriving of democracy sé 
lacking. 

In China, there is complete chaos. In Burma, civil war contin 
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ea is divided in itself. Right now Indonesians are still struggling 
preak the shackles of imperialism. Siam has had a succession 
\ictatorships. In India, Communism is creeping in with violence 
unrest, besides which there are many other undemocratic 
ures for India to contend with. 

lhe Muslim countries had the initial advantage of starting with 
jsocial equality of Islam as the living reality which is the first 
| foremost condition of democracy, and so did Pakistan. 
istan from the outset has had many things to contend with to 
let this initial advantage, but I am sure that Mrs. Buck will 
=e with me that in the future advancement of all the countries 
Asia women will play a great role. 

‘ere again Pakistan starts with an initial advantage, because 
lim women already enjoy legal rights which might well be 
ied by women of more progressive countries. But they have 
mendous leeway to make in education, and their social 
acipation, though progressing rapidly, has to be still further 
ded up to enable them to take an effective part in advancing 
cause of democracy. (Applause) 


——— 


rator Denny: 

mank you, Begum Ikramullah. Our last speaker is well known 
Smerican audiences as a lecturer, columnist, and spokesman 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
ple of which he is the Executive Secretary. Walter White’s 
‘st book—A Man Called White—is still being widely read 
pughout the United States. Mr. White is also a member of our 
wn Hall World Seminar, and I’m sure that his views on this 
‘stion will be of particular interest to the people of Pakistan 
well as to the people of America. Mr. Walter White. (Applause) 


White: 
olonel Faiz has posed the most baffling question being asked 
Ihe world today: Whether man must choose between bread 
freedom. I believe he cannot only have both, but can have 
nm more abundantly under a free, democratic society. Under 
incentive of democracy he can produce more, achieve greater 
erial prosperity, and greater freedom of the human spirit. 
ecent history has taught us that under dictatorships of either 
+ or left there is less bread and no freedom whatever. 
ow can we secure both bread and freedom? First, the democ- 
es—particularly my own United States—must cleanse them- 
es of imperialism and racial arrogance. Democracy must 
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FAIZ AHMED FAIZ—Colonel Faiz was 
awarded a degree at Punjab and 
taught literature there for seven years 
before he was commissioned in the 
Indian Army. From 1943 to 1947, he 
served as Assistant Director of Public 
Relations and Director of Inter-Service 
Morale. A poet and writer, Colonel 
Faiz is now the editor of the Pakistan 
Times in Lahore. 


BEGUM SHAISTA SUHRAWARDY IK- 
RAMULLAH — Begum Ikramullah is a 
graduate of Calcutta University, has 
studied in London at Kings College 
and the School of Oriental Studies 
where she received her doctor’s de- 
gree. She has served on the Moslem 
League Women’s Subcommittee, was 
elected member of the Constituent As- 
sembly of India and later to the Con- 
stitutional Assembly of Pakistan. She 
was the delegate sent by Pakistan to 
the Third Session of the United Na- 
tions Assembly in Paris last September. 


MRS, J. L. BLAIR BUCK—Mrs. Buck, a 
member of the Town Meeting World 
Seminar group, is president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
which includes clubs with a member- 
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ship of five million women in 31 co 
tries. 


WALTER WHITE—A native of Atla 
Georgia, Mr. White is executive sec 
tary of the National Association 
the Advancement of Colored Peo; 
A graduate of Atlanta University, | 
White also studied economics and 
ciology in the College of the City 
New York. He also has honorary 
grees from Howard and Atlanta 1 
versities. 

In 1921, Mr. White attended the P 
African Congress held in Engla 
France, and Belgium. In 1927, he w 
to France for a year of writing 
study as a fellow of the Guggenh«s 
Foundation. In 1944, he served ai 
war correspondent in the North A 
can, Italian, and Middle East theai 
of operations. 

In 1931, Mr. White was made sec 
tary of the N. A. A. C. Pi Hem 
served on the Advisory Council for 
government of the Virgin Islands, ; 
on the Board of Visitors of the I 
York State Training School for B 
at Warwick, N. Y. Mr. White has w 
ten widely for magazines and is 
author of several books. 


prove itself as dynamic as and more humanitarian than co 
munism or any other totalitarian philosophy. 

It must base its case on the truth instead of the case of the | 
lies used by some dictator. Doing this is simple, enlightened ss 
interest and self-preservation. 

The split atom will never be joined together again. Its splitti 
has dwarfed the world to pigmy size. Whatever happens 
America directly affects Southeast Asia. Whatever occurs h 
has instantaneous effect on the United States of America. 

A great tragedy of our times is that victims of dictatorship ; 
practicing the wastry of their oppressor. Some of them are ey 
developing a master race theory and philosophy of their own. 

Asia can again help the world to a peace and democracy 
stopping such dangerous tendencies here. As perilous as raci 
are exaggerated nationalism and fanatical religious or el 
hatred. No nation can achieve human freedom by hating a n 
who lives across the border, solely because he does live across. 
border. 

The Governor of Puerto Rico, Luis Munoz Marin, put 1 
eloquently when he said to me recently, “Love your count 
love its mountains, its streams, its traditions, its accomplishmes 
but don’t put guns into your love.” Let’s learn that lesson here 
Asia, in America, in Europe, everywhere. 
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You of Asia charge that the West has concentrated far too much 
'on crass materialism. We plead guilty! 
‘You of the East have said that you have held on to the spiritual 
ilues more than we. That also is true! But you have not con- 
ered poverty, disease, and human misery for your masses. 
»irituality is cool comfort to a man with an empty belly. So, too, 
a full stomach unsatisfying to a man who has lost his own soul. 
emocracy and freedom can continue to exist only if we blend 
ie so-called materialism of the West with the spiritual riches 
ihe East. Asia must receive help to solve her vast and pressing 
onomic, health, and educational problems. 
Tt must be demonstrated that the Atlantic Pact and the Euro- 
ran Recovery Program are not to be achieved at the expense 
Asia and of Africa. To implement such aid, I propose today a 
-w kind of regional organization. Asia can help herself tre- 
endously and advance the cause of democracy if she is wise 
id strong enough to forget nationalist and religious differences, 
form an Asian union to exchange experiences and natural 
sources. This would be a federation based upon peace instead 
war. 
Another necessary step is emphasis upon quality instead of 
zantity of population. This needs no elaboration when one 
wdies statistics on birth, death, and per capita income. 
Pray, do not believe me presumptuous in making these sug- 
tions. As an American Negro, I am deeply aware of the grave 
ortcomings of my own country so far as democracy for minori- 
8 is concerned. I know full well that America has no right to 
{i others their faults until she cleans up her own back yard. But 
1der democracy, minorities can fight against injustice. We are 
‘ing that in America and we are making progress. 
We Negroes of the United States need to want to work to help 
ir country to live up to its noblest ideals, because we have 
arned from bitter experience that there can be no lasting peace 
r anybody until every man, wherever he lives, whatever the 
lor of his skin, is free and equal in the sight of man and of 
od. (Applause) 


oderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. White. Now, in order to allow the greatest 
ssible time for questions, we will eliminate our discussion 
10ng the speakers tonight, and after a brief message to our 
teners, we'll take questions from this audience. 

Mrs. Hottel: This is Althea Pratts Hottel, president of the 
nerican Association of University Women. From London 
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through Western Europe, to the Middle East, and now in Pakistai 
the members of the World Town Hall Seminar have been on a 
odyssey to observe for ourselves conditions in each country w 
have visited. 

It is something very special to sit down in a Pakistan, Egyptiar 
or an Italian garden and informally talk with the various minister 
on the issues that confront all of us who feel any responsibilit 
for the kind of world we have. 

It is a rare experience to learn from distinguished educator 
around the world something of the historical background of thes 
factors and learn how they are attempting to meet the social force 
that are moving headlong upon us. 

This is pertinent to the American Association of Universit, 
Women, an organization dedicated to practical, educational work 
We are exploring together the psychological and social frontier 
of our society and we are endeavoring to push aside the barrier 
that prevent the effective utilization of all people in all phase 
of life. 

Now, for the question period, we return you to Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now, we are ready for questions from this distin 
guished audience of Pakistan citizens assembled here by our hos 
the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs. Some question 
may come to us this evening in Urdu, the official language c 
Pakistan, as well as English, but they will be translated immed: 
ately by Mr. Sarwar Hasan, the Director of the Institute. We’ 
start with a question right down here in the center. 

Man: Colonel Faiz, with India trying to assume the leadershi 
of Asia, and in view of India’s past and present record of dictz 
torial inroads into her neighbor’s territories, will the cause ¢ 
democracy have any chance of success out here in Asia? 

Colonel Faiz: I do not think that the politics of one countr 
or the government of one country, and whatever the issue ma 
be, and however dangerous for democracy it might be, can chee 
the progress of democracy provided the people are aware bot 
of their rights and of their obligations. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Next question. 

Man: Mr. White, please. May I have your views regarding tk 
formulation of a Pacific Pact, somewhat on the lines of the Atlant 
Pact, for preserving democracy in Asia. 

Mr. White: Let me say quite frankly that the Charter of tk 
United Nations specifically prohibits and outlaws regional pact 
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| 
| 
am not wise enough to know whether or not the Atlantic Pact 
a good idea or a bad one. I’m inclined to doubt that it is, because 
ido not believe that you build up armament and enter into 
gional defensive or offensive arrangements of this sort without 
e possibility of bringing on war instead of prohibiting it. Frankly, 
i like to see no Pacific Pact and Id like to see no Atlantic Pact. 
H like to see a real United Nations to which all the nations of the 
rth give not only lip service but give devoted, unselfish, and 
naeompromising support. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Mrs. Buck has a comment to make on that. 

\Mrs. Buck: Well, I am sorry, but I do not agree with Mr. White 
a that subject. I consider that the North Atlantic Pact comes_ 
‘finitely under the charter of the United Nations. I also think it’s 
mstitutional. I think it’s extremely wise because it is practically 
lat we would have to do in the United States anyway. It is 
maply putting it into words and if such a pact had been in vogue 
“ore World War I, I do not believe there would have been a 
orld War II. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Well, we’re getting a little debate into 
as discussion. Now, the gentleman down there in the aisle. 
|Man: I want to ask this question from Begum Ikramullah. You 
“ve emphasized the need of education as a fundamental condi- 
m for the advancement of democracy in Asia. Please let me 
ew will that alone help without eradicating the hunger and 
sverty amongst the people of Asia? Don’t you agree that, in place 
education, the eradication of hunger and poverty of the people 
tthe first condition? 

\Mr. Denny: Begum Ikramullah, which comes first, the chicken 
‘ the egg? 

‘Begum Ikramullah: I think I referred to Colonel Faiz’ excellent 
‘seech which emphasized the fact that, until we remove hunger 
id want, democracy will remain an empty faith for most of the 
-ople. I didn’t say that education instead of bread, I said that 
‘ucation with bread. 

I also meant that if the illiterate were educated, they could 
introl the government machinery as they can in a democratic 
'vernment and choose the system of economy that will give 
em bread. 

Mr, Denny: Thank you. The lady here please. 

Lady: Begum Ikramullah. Until a free and fair plebiscite is 
‘ld in Kashmir, is there any chance of democracy being accepted 
‘Asia? 

Begum Ikramullah: Kashmir is the danger spot of Asia, Or I 
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should say, together with Israel in the heart of Arabia, they a. 
the two danger spots of Asia, thwarting the progress of democrac 
in these countries. Until there can be free plebiscite in Kashm 
and that problem is solved, there cannot be peace and security 
Pakistan. Pakistan cannot turn her attention toward her urge: 
social and economic problems until the threat and menace 
Kashmir’s dispute is settled. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Next question here. 

Interpreter: The gentleman has asked the question in Ure 
which I shall translate into English. He said that the esteemed li 
of cities that the party is visiting are all in what is known as tl 
Anglo-American bloc. 

Is it the intention of the party that by giving these mee 
ings and conferences in these various cities, they should inje 
opium into the people of the countries whose capitals they a 
visiting? 

Mr. Denny: I think that question had probably better | 
answered by me as the head of the party. You might be interest 
in knowing that we proposed to three countries in the oth 
bloc—Russia, Poland, and Yugoslavia—that we put on meetin 
there. We had the courtesy of an answer from only one—Polan 
We have communicated twice with Russia and had no answ 
whatever. Next question. (Applause) 

Man: My question is to Colonel Faiz. I would like to know 
he thinks that a better method of bringing democracy to As 
will be to align with the Russian system of democracy which stan 
for real equality of people and equal distribution of wealth? 

Colonel Faiz: I think that that depends entirely upon t 
internal in every country. It rests with the people themselv 
with whom they want to align themselves and in what particul 
method and by what particular means they want to bring abc 
the end that all of us desire, namely democracy. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. This gentleman. 

Man: I want to ask a question of Mrs. Buck. 

Mr. Denny: I hope this one sticks, now. 

Man: The question is in the absence of general education, wl 
methods should be adopted to meet continued monopoly 
leadership of a limited few inclined to retard education? 

Mrs. Buck: I hope that the few could be reached in such a w 
through a vote, which I understand has been given and is m¢ 
general than it has been before, so that people could be put 
power who would appreciate the importance of education ¢ 
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hla begin to carry out the laws that are already on the books, 
derstand, in Pakistan, for general public education. ° 

r. Denny: Thank you. Next question here. 

lan: Do the American people feel that their Government has 
psitive role to play in advancing democracy in Asia? If so, do 
y think they will advance it by bolstering anti-communist 
imes, whether democratic or reactionary? 

Irs, Buck: The United States is not planning to set up democ- 
ies anywhere in the world at the present time—so far as I 
w. I think we are very deeply interested in finding people 


pagthen their hands. 

“fr, Denny: Thank you. The next question here. 

.ady: Colonel Faiz, as I understand it the population of Pakis- 
is growing more rapidly than the economic development. 
i have spoken of the distribution of wealth as a-solution of this 
ywing population problem. I am wondering if you would be 
iling to go a little bit further in your development of it, as it 
« subject that is of great interest to us. 

Colonel Faiz: Well, I consider that unless the redistribution, 
‘+ I was talking about, comes into existence, there is not much 
oe of the resources of this country, or of the most under- 
veloped countries of Asia, meeting the requirements of their 
Yeasing population. 

tis true that population is increasing rapidly. It is true that our 
sources, as they stand at present, are not able to meet all these 
quirements. But precisely because of this, it is necessary that 
* resources should be redistributed in a manner and the 
momic structure should be changed so that it becomes possible 
develop this country and the other Asian countries in order 
meet the requirements of an increasing population. 

Ur. Denny: Thank you. The young man here. 

Vian: What steps should be taken to start democracy in a coun- 
like Asia where there is chaos at present? 

Vir, Denny: Begum Ikramullah, that question was directed to 
te 

3egum Ikramullah: Countries interested and powers interested 
promoting the cause of democracy should cease to play at 
wer politics and genuinely try to help the cause of democracy. 
ich of the unrest in Asia is due to the fact that big nations are 
1 playing the game of power politics. 

flan: Begum Ikramullah, when in America non-white popula- 
n could not be enfranchised because it is considered backward, 
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p are interested in democracy and doing what we can to help 


would democracy based on universal suffrage be practicable 
Asian countries? 

Begum Ikramullah: I think literacy will have to precdil 
ballot franchise in Asia. Without literacy, I do not think tha 
ballot franchise would be practicable. If uneducated people i 
given the franchise, it will only result in people with inflage 
buying up their votes and causing them to vote in the way tk 
want. 

At least a minimum amount of democratic education p 
literacy is needed before, I think, we could have a ballot franch 
effectively. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The gentleman in the aisle. 

Man: Mr. White. Could you please tell us from your experier 
of the Negro problem in the States whether it is sufficient to ma 
safeguards for minorities in the Constitution, and, if not, wh 
other safeguards are, in your opinion, necessary? 

Mr. White: I think it is tremendously important that the 
be written into the constitution of any country, into its ba 
laws, safeguards to prevent the mistreatment of the minoriti 

One of the greatest tragedies in the world today, in my opini 
is the fact that we have these master-race theories, where a m: 
because of the color of the skin or the absence of color or ¢ 
place of his birth, believes that he has some sort of divine ris 
to rule over the destinies of others. 

I agree with Lincoln that no man is good enough to hold the f 
of another man in his hands. I believe that we should have ec 
stitutional provision—which I am sure you will have in your n 
Constitution here in Pakistan—to assure that no man shall 
mistreated or denied his rights because of race, creed, col 
political or other views, or any other circumstance of that sc 
Those I believe are tremendously important. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, while our speakers prepare th 
summaries of tonight’s question, here is a message of spec 
interest to you. 

Announcer: Freedom’s bell rings tonight from Karachi, 1 
capital of Pakistan. The dominion of Pakistan consists of t 
areas embracing portions of a number of predominantly Mosl 
provinces in the northwest any northeast corners of India 
a few of the native states. India was partitioned into two st 
governing dominions on August 15, 1947. They were India, ¢ 
sisting of Hindus; and Pakistan, consisting of the Moslems. 

The country is essentially agricultural. In both India : 
Pakistan the most important crop is tea, which engages the dé 
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ployment of more than a million persons. Both dominions have 
unusually wide range of minerals and were famous for their 
aes. even before the time of Marco Polo. 

“he chief industry after agriculture is the weaving of cotton 
th, silk shawls, and carpet weaving, wood carving, and 
tal working. Both India and Pakistan enjoy full dominion 
tus with the right to remain in or withdraw from the British 
nmonwealth of Nations. 

tow for our summaries, here is Mr. Denny. 

Ir. Denny: May we hear first from you, Mr. White? 

Ir. White: Years ago Rudyard Kipling wrote: “East is East 
i West is West, and never the twain shall meet.” This has been 
ved by time, to be as harmful a statement as it is inaccurate. 
date Town Meeting has visited nine different countries in 
rope and Asia. One lesson we have learned, which I hope we 
ll never forget, is that human beings are more alike than they 
different—that we all want and need the same things. Not 
y must East and West meet and know and respect each other, 
pite Mr. Kipling, but North and South, as well, to create one 
id. Hither we must achieve one world, or there will be no 
id for any of us. (Applause) 

Ir, Denny: Thank you, Mr. White. Now, Begum Ikramullah. 
egum Ikramullah: The conclusion I’ve come to at the end of 
discussion is that in a democratic government alone people 
the depository of power. Let them know this and teach them 
7 to use it, and they, themselves, can redress their grievances 
improve their material conditions and adopt any economic 
em which they think beneficial. 

emocracy does not mean partiality or friendship for certain 
ons, though unfortunately in the present conflict between 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., this is what it has come to mean. 
emocracy is the only way of life that is consonant with the 
lity of man. (Applause) 

‘r. Denny: Thank you. Now, Colonel Faiz. 

olonel Faiz: I think Mr. White rightly pointed out that what 
want is not merely bread or merely freedom, but both. He 
‘said that democracy should be able to give both. I agree that 
deal democracy should. But some of the democracies that are 
| out to us as models have failed to give either freedom or 
id to a large section of mankind—to Negroes in U.S.A., for 
ance; to colonial subjects in other countries, 

think, therefore, to promote democracy in Asia, you will have 
hange both the political and the economic structure of most 
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Asian countries. If the change is te come peacefully, econo! 
changes should come first, and it should come internally. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Colonel Faiz. And now a word fr 
Mrs. Buck. 

Mrs. Buck: There already is democracy in Asia, for many peo 
have taken at least the first two steps toward it—respect for 
individual and the desire for a freely elected government bai} 
on a Bill of Human Rights. ! 

The third step would be, in my opinion, the establishment 
the countries of Asia a system of public education that wo 
include both boys and girls. Education could not be given 
hungry people, however, so it would be absolutely necessary 
lift the standard of living of the Asiatic peoples. 

In order to do this, a survey should be made for the devel; 
ment of the resources of the countries, particularly the natu 
resources. | 

Raising the status of women in Asia is another important st 

And last, but perhaps the most important of all, no nati 
whether in the East or the West can continue to exist on a puri 
materialistic basis. It must be firmly built on a spiritual and mo 
foundation. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mrs. Buck, Colonel Faiz, Beg 
Ikramullah, and Walter White. Thanks, too, to Mr. Sarwar Has; 
chairman of the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs, ¢ 
hosts, and to David Newsome and the staff of the Americ 
Embassy for their generous and efficient help. As usual, cop 
of tonight’s discussion may be obtained by sending ten cents 
Town Hall, New York 18, New York, asking for the copy of 1 
program that originated in Karachi. But special arrangeme’ 
have been made with our publishers to bind all twelve of « 
round-the-world Town Meetings that come from world capit 
into one volume for one dollar. So if you’d like the entire seri 
enclose $1 and send to the same address, Town Hall, New Y« 
18, New York. 

Now next week, we board our Pan-American Clipper for N 
Delhi, capital of India, to discuss the question “What Are Dem 
racy’s Best Answers to Communism?” Here our speakers will 
Mrs. Edith Sampson, chairman of the Executive Committee 
the National Council of Negro Women; Mr. W. L. Hemingw 
past president of the American Bankers Association, both 
whom are members of our world Town Hall Seminar; Mrs. Rent 
Ray, member of the Constituent Assembly and vice president 
the all-India Women’s Conference; and Mr. V. K. R. V. RB 
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itor of the School of Economics at Delhi University, Delhi, 
pn’t you plan now to be with us next week and every week 
: sound of the Crier’s Bell. 


